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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

The Conference at Washington, which began with singular 
simplicity of purpose and programme, has developed step by 
step to a degree of comprehensiveness scarcely dreamed of at the 
outset, save by its far-sighted founders. To what extent it will 
ultimately be expanded, either per se or in its logical sequences, 
is at this date still matter for conjecture. What is certain, and 
is as gratifying as it is certain, is that the few great, basic prin- 
ciples for the enunciation of which it was summoned and which 
were with impressive unanimity adopted early in its deliberations* 
remain and will remain unmoved, the secure foundation of all else 
that has been or that may yet be done. If nothing else could 
be set down to its credit, that achievement alone would mark 
this Conference as one of the most fruitful and beneficent in the 
history of the world. But much else has been and doubtless will 
be done, through the tactful and resolute prosecution of the far- 
reaching programme which we must assume the President and the 
Secretary of State to have had in mind at their very inception of 
the design. It has become quite evident that Mr. Hughes's plans 
and purposes were not confined to the delivery of that one initial 
master-stroke which took the Conference and the world by storm, 
but that they included appropriately dealing with the whole train 
of results which his prevision told him would be sure to follow. 

The most perplexing and not least important of the subsidiary 
issues which have thus far been raised is that relating to sub- 
marine vessels. Upon the question of reduction and limitation 
of capital ships agreement was effected with little difficulty or 
delay. Concerning submarines there quickly arose perhaps the 
most radical difference of opinion; or perhaps it would be more 
just to say, of practical policy. In this friendly controversy the 
division was that of Britannia contra mundum. Great Britain 
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alone roundly proposed the entire abolition and prohibition of 
submarine warfare, along with poison gas, aerial arson, and 
other Hunnish abominations. This superb attitude, instinct 
with the noblest impulses of humanity and chivalry, was char- 
acteristic of its author. Such methods of warfare are tradi- 
tionally repugnant to the genius of the countrymen of Blake and 
Nelson and Beattie. It is to be recalled that the British Govern- 
ment more than a hundred years ago curtly rejected Fulton's 
device of a submerged torpedo-boat, and when a few years later 
the great Dundonald submitted to it plans for the practical 
annihilation of any antagonist, — plans which probably provided 
for either submarines or poison gas, — it recognized their assured 
effectiveness, but refused to adopt them because of their inhu- 
manity, and filed them away where they should never be dis- 
closed. Apart, moreover, from principle, which doubtless had 
first weight, Great Britain had and has special and very prac- 
tical cause for abominating submarines. We must remember 
that through them she lost during the World War a million tons 
of shipping, valued at more than a billion dollars, and, worst of 
all, the lives of twenty thousand non-combatants, including 
many women and children. Also there was the significant argu- 
ment, pressed with much force by Lord Lee, that according to 
the experience of the World War, submarines are of little or no 
avail against armed vessels and therefore are to be regarded 
merely as a menace to mercantile shipping. In view of these 
things, Great Britain would have to be either more or much less 
than human if she were to regard those furtive devices of destruc- 
tion with anything less than aversion. 

We must suppose that in principle submarine warfare is no 
less repugnant to the chivalric genius of the French. Yet at the 
Conference the French delegates insisted upon being permitted 
to have a submarine navy. For this the reasons were obvious, 
and no less commendable to consideration than were the British 
arguments in the other direction. France readily acceded to 
the limitation of her capital ships at a standard far below that 
of Great Britain and America. Yet it was impossible to dis- 
suade her from the conviction that her need of defense was at 
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least as great as theirs; she probably regarded it, indeed, as much 
greater than theirs. She has a colonial empire second in extent 
only to that of Great Britain. She has in her home-land not 
only a land frontier to guard against a Power which for two thou- 
sand years has been her persistent and malignant enemy and fre- 
quent despoiler, but also an extensive and vulnerable frontage 
upon three seas. Moreover, it is impossible to be blind, save 
wilfully, to the fact that if another European war occurs, it will 
be directed against France, and it will be upon her that the first 
blow will fall. The Gott strafe England! of a few years ago has 
been transformed into Gott strafe France! And while from one 
side of her mouth Germany is pleading poverty and forecasting 
bankruptcy if she is not permitted to repudiate the just debts 
which everybody knows she is amply able to pay in full, from 
the other she is whispering to her boys that the supreme aim of 
their coming manhood must be to wage a war of revenge and 
destruction against France, and is intriguing with Soviet Russia 
for her aid in that campaign. In such circumstances to deny 
France full rights of self-defense would be unthinkable. 

The situation thus presented in the Conference was of peculiar 
interest to Americans, because of the striking analogy which the 
attitude of France presented to that of this country many years 
ago. There can be no question that this country was earnestly 
in favor, in theory, of all four of the rules of the Declaration of 
Paris, of 1856. Yet it refused to subscribe thereto, because in 
practice it recognized that one of them — that abolishing pri- 
vateering — might prove disastrous to it without other guaran- 
tees which it was unable to obtain. This was the situation: 
The United States had an enormous mercantile marine, but a 
much smaller navy than the other Powers. Therefore in case of 
war, if privateering were forbidden, she would be helpless at 
sea and her commerce would be destroyed by the superior navy 
of her foe; while if she were permitted to transform her merchant 
clippers into privateers, she could make good her lack of a navy 
and hold her own on the ocean. So she prudently declined to 
assent to the abolition of privateering unless the other Powers 
would agree to exempt all private property at sea from molesta- 
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tion, save, of course, contraband of war. In other words, she 
would not deprive herself of the power of self-defense unless she 
could have some satisfactory guarantee of security. The other 
Powers would not give that guarantee, and therefore the 
United States stayed out of the Declaration of Paris. Precisely 
so at Washington France was unwilling to deprive herself of an 
easy and inexpensive means of self-defense, unless she could have 
such a guarantee of security as the other Powers were apparently 
unable to give her to her satisfaction. The great and gratifying 
difference between the two cases is, of course, that France had 
no thought of letting these circumstances debar her from par- 
ticipating in the major agreements of the Conference. 

Our nearness to it in time makes it difficult for us to appreciate 
the magnitude, the epochal significance, of the Irish settlement. 
When the treaty was signed by David Lloyd George and Arthur 
Griffith and their colleagues, promptly to be ratified by the 
Imperial Parliament, there was present in visible form a note- 
worthy company of men, who will be remembered for that act above 
most other things in their distinguished lives. But it requires 
little play of the fancy to see surrounding them a greater com- 
pany, recruited from the history of five troublous centuries. 
There are the proud Geraldines, Shane and "Red" Hugh O'Neill, 
and the ill-fated Devereux; Tyrconnel and Oliver Cromwell; 
the recreant James II, the ruthless William III, and the knightly 
Sarsfield; Grattan and Flood, Wolfe Tone and Emmet; Castle- 
reagh, Cornwallis and Pitt; O'Connell, Butt and Parnell; the 
tragic figure of Lord Frederick Cavendish; Gladstone, running 
the gamut from buckshot coercion to Home Rule; Chamberlain, 
revolutionizing British politics to prevent the very thing to 
which his son now cordially accedes — these and many more may 
well have been the spiritual witnesses of the transcendent event 
which "mock'd the counsel of the wise, and the valor of the 
brave". A touch of shame must come upon us, at knowing that 
the most malignant and sordid attempts to balk the great settle- 
ment, so eagerly desired and so heartily approved by the masses 
of both peoples, were made in this country, and not solely by 
men of Irish origin. It is easy to understand, of course, that 
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with a final solution and disposition of the age-long "Irish prob- 
lem" some professional patriots for revenue only, and some 
persistent mischief-makers between the two great English-speak- 
ing democracies, will find their particularly discreditable occu- 
pations gone. But that will be merely additional cause for 
gratification over the settlement, not only to Irishmen and Eng- 
lishmen, but in no less measure to Americans who have long 
wearily resented having this country made the propagandist 
battle-ground in the feud between the Sassenach and the Gael. 

The release of a number of Federal prisoners as an act of 
Christmas-time grace has been regarded with general approval 
commensurate with its correct interpretation; or, rather, with 
avoidance of its misinterpretation. It would have been a deplor- 
able mistake for anyone to imagine that the men were released 
because of the slightest change of opinion as to their guilt or the 
justice of the sentences imposed upon them. There is no doubt 
that to the President in his act of signing their release their 
crimes appeared just as black and as vile as they did to the judges 
in their acts of pronouncing sentence; and as they appear to the 
overwhelming mass of the nation. They were released not 
because of any lack of guilt, but rather because the beneficent 
purpose served by their incarceration had been accomplished, 
and because they were assumed to have suffered enough for 
mere punishment. It would have been — it would be — at least 
equally deplorable for them to be regarded as what a few thought- 
less persons and some of their partisans have called them, 
"political prisoners." It cannot be too clearly understood or 
too strongly emphasized that there are no "political prisoners" 
in this country, in the sense in which that term has been used in 
despotic lands, or indeed in any rational sense. Not one of 
these men was imprisoned because of his political opinions. 
Every one of them was convicted of crime, of wilfully and wick- 
edly breaking a law which the American nation had made for its 
own welfare. They were no more "political offenders" than so 
many burglars, forgers and murderers in our State prisons, and 
they were released on precisely the same grounds as those on 
which such clemency is at times shown to other criminals. 
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Comparably with the fallen soldiers of humanity in the World 
War must we honor the memory of that other soldier of humanity 
who fell victim to the foe which he was seeking to vanquish at 
Vera Cruz. Dr. Howard B. Cross, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
went to that notorious plague-spot to conduct a campaign against 
yellow fever similar to those which had been successfully* waged 
in Cuba, at Panama and at Guayaquil, but like the martyred 
Lazear in Cuba himself contracted and died from the disease. It 
was less thrilling in circumstance but no whit less heroic in essence 
than the death of the leader of a bayonet charge in No Man's 
Land. The tragic incident is a reminder of the progress which 
has already been made, in this centenary year of Pasteur the 
Great, toward realizing his prophecy of the elimination of all 
communicable or germ diseases from the world. Vital statistics 
show a great decrease in mortality from such diseases, some of 
the formerly most destructive having now waned toward the 
vanishing point; while on the other hand there is a marked in- 
crease in the death roll from maladies which we may regard as 
the product of social or personal imprudence or actual miscon- 
duct, especially disorders of the heart and other organs, and that 
worst scourge of all, protean-formed cancer. The genius of 
Pasteur blazed the way to victory over the majority of destruc- 
tive epidemics, including consumption, cholera, the plague, 
typhoid, diphtheria, malarial fevers and what not else. There is 
needed another genius, perhaps of moral suasion rather than of 
scientific lore, to inspire men to a like campaign against the 
other ills which have taken the places of these in the tables of 
high mortality. 



